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Peter Penguin Talking 


HURRAY FOR WINTER FUN! There’s snowballs and 
coasting and sliding on the ice, and fancy skating 
if you are good. Don’t you love a sled? and a 
long hill that you go down with a swoo-oop? 
and then at the bottom one big fat Bump! 

Then there is indoor fun, too. If you got a drum or a horn or a 
fiddle for Christmas you can make lovely noises, and several of you 
together can have a magnificent time like the boys and girls on this 
cover. If the grown-ups do not like your music, shut the door. Over 
on the Crarts AND Hossiks page you can read up on how to improve 
your orchestra and even learn about books that tell how to make instru- 
ments. Every one should have something he can make a noise on. It 
makes you feel fine. 

Round here, we often have duets. I play the drum and Oscar has a 
horn. Speaking of Oscar, I got to wondering the other day how Mabel 
Neikirk ever happened to write stories about him; so I took my pen in 
hand and wrote: 





Dear Miss NEIKIRK: 
Will you please tell me how you ever became interested in seals? 
Yours truly, 
PETER PENGUIN 


Then a few days later the postman brought me this letter, which tells 
you not only about seals but how she met Oscar and Mr. Zabriski. 


Dear Mr. PENGUIN: 

I never really became interested in seals until I met Oscar. It happened 
in this way. 

I had been very ill and had to walk with a cane. I couldn’t do any 
work with my feet or legs, so I tried to work with my head and hands; 
and I began thinking and thinking and writing and writing stories about 
kittens and monkeys and birds. 

One day Carol, my niece, asked for a story about a seal. So I rum- 
maged around in the cubby-holes of my brain, and imagine my surprise 
when Oscar popped out and cried, “Boo!” 

I didn’t know he was there. Truly! He must have pulled a blanket 
over himself and flip-flopped into my head when I wasn’t looking. 











It was Oscar who introduced me to Mr. Zabriski, and now that we 
are acquainted, I’ve become very fond of him. I wish that I could have 
been his nurse when he broke his leg. I'd have made him such good 
things to eat. It seems as if some one ought to marry him. Then Oscar 
would have a mamma to see that he gets to bed early and keeps out 
of trouble. 

At the World’s Fair, I met a seal trainer, a Captain. He came out of 
the tent all dressed up in a uniform covered with gold braid. He an- 
swered all my questions about seals and, then, guess what! He took me 
in to see the show FREE! 

Very truly yours, 
Maser E. Nerxirk 


I think that is a very interesting letter and I hope that sometime I 
can read the stories she wrote about other animals. 

There seem to be quite a lot of animals around this month. There is 
Mr. Potts, the hippo who ran away to sea, and all the dogs in “How 
Pat Got Good Sense,” and then there is the hero, Hobgoblin, a horse 
that charged right through the British and helped win the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Russell Gordon Carter, who wrote that story, loves horses and has 
written some swell books about them. SHAGGY, THE Horse FROM 
Wyoming has just come out in a new edition. That means that the 
boys and girls have used up all the books they printed when the story 
was new, and want more. Mr. Carter tells me that “Shaggy” is really 
the horse he rode in France during the war and on the March to the 
Rhine. He likes to write historical stories, too. Did you ever read his 
“Patriot Lad” books? They are all about boys in the American Revolu- 
tion. Ask your librarian to see them. 

How would you like to have some penguin bookplates? Write me 
about your new books and tell me whether there are any that you got 
because you saw them reviewed or advertised in Story Parape, and I 
will send you six bookplates to mark them. Peter Penguin, c/o Story 
Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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OF WHAT USE IS A GIRL? 
A Chinese Nursery Rhyme 


We keep a dog to watch the house, 
A pig is useful, too; 
We keep a cat to catch a mouse, 


But what can we do 


With a girl like you? 






From Chinese Babies by Evelyn Young, 





published by the Tientsin Press. 
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David and bis black mare take 
part in a Revolutionary battle 


THE ROYAL GREENS 


By Russet Gorpon CarTErR 


Illustrated by Glen Rounds 


Ow a coor misty autumn morning in the year 1777, as David . 
Wethervale led the small black mare from the stable, his father 
said to him, “After today I reckon you'll have to go to school 
afoot.” 

David’s hand tightened on the bridle, and he swallowed hard. 
He said, ““Then—you have at last found a buyer for her?” 

“Aye,” Seth Wethervale replied. “A man from over Danbury 
way is coming tomorrow. I’m sorry, lad, for your sake.” 

David made no comment, knowing the futility of further 
pleas and arguments. His father had made up his mind to sell 
the mare almost a year earlier, soon after Uncle Charles had 
died from wounds at the hands of Johnson’s Tories in York 
State, leaving the horse to his brother-in-law. At that time Seth 
Wethervale had said, “She’s too light for farm work. I’ll have 
to sell her.” 

As David rode slowly westward toward the schoolhouse at 
the Corners, some three miles distant, he was miserable. No 
one knew the full depths of his feelings for the little mare that 
had enabled his uncle to carry dispatches for Washington’s 
army. “Hobgoblin,” she was named, because of her swift 
ambling gait and her curious facial markings—a generous 
spattering of little white flecks that gave her a strange and 
frightening look. Yet, in spite of name and appearance, she 
was one of the gentlest horses in western Connecticut. And 
now, after almost a year of wonderful comradeship, he was 
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about to lose her! It made David feel completely miserable. 

Halfway to school, as they were crossing the old wooden 
bridge over the swift waters of Dog Creek, one of the rotten 
planks gave way under Hobgoblin’s weight, and she stumbled 
and pitched her rider sidewise into the stream. David scrambled 
out, breathless and shaken, his hose and breeches dripping. 
Hobgoblin gazed at him wonderingly, then began to nuzzle at 
his shoulder. Her manner seemed regretful and apologetic. 

David threw an arm impulsively over her drooping neck. 
“*T wasn’t your fault,” he said. “”Iwas that rotten plank. 
Lucky you didn’t break a leg!” 

He removed his shoes and proceeded as best he could to 
squeeze the water out of his clammy breeches. Half an hour 
passed before he mounted again. 

School was in session when David tethered the mare in a 
pine grove across the road. As he entered the small square 
building, Mr. Verrill, the schoolmaster, frowned and tightened 
his thin lips. 

“What made you late?” he demanded. “Did you dawdle?” 

“No, sir, I pitched off my horse,” David replied. “She went 
through a plank in the bridge, and I landed in the water.” 

Several of the smaller girls tittered. 

Mr. Verrill glowered at them, and the sound subsided at 
once. “Take your seat,” he said to the boy. 

After David had sat down between Mary Jacobus and Joseph 
Trumbull, the schoolmaster reopened the brown-covered speller 
on his desk and proceeded to call upon the pupils at the front 
of the room. But David’s mind was not on the lesson. He was 
thinking of Hobgoblin, wondering miserably what would be- 
come of her. Would the man from over Danbury way treat 
her kindly? Would he put her to heavy work? 

“David! Stand up and spell ‘independence.’ ” 

Joseph Trumbull’s elbow against his ribs roused David to 
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HOBGOBLIN PITCHED HER 
RIDER INTO THE STREAM 













the realization that the schoolmaster had called on him. He got 
slowly to his feet. What was the word Mr. Verrill had asked 
him to spell? He heard Mary Jacobus whisper something. 

“Indignant,” he began. “I-n-” 

“The word was ‘independent!’ ” Mr. Verrill broke in sharply. 

David’s thoughts cleared. “Oh, yes, sir. Independent. 
I-n-d-e-p-e-n-d-a-n-t.” 

“Wrong!” cried the master. “Who can spell it correctly?” 

The schoolroom buzzed with eager voices. 

“Now try it again, David.” 

The boy wrinkled his forehead. Even amid the buzz of eager 
voices his thoughts had again strayed to the mare. He began 
uncertainly. “I-n-d-i-g-” 

Mr. Verrill sprang from the chair, his face flushed. Seizing 
his birchwood ruler, he motioned with it to a corner. “Stand 
over yonder with your face to the wall!” he ordered. “Maybe 
twill help you gather your wits.” 

David was ashamed of himself. Yet even now, as the lesson 
resumed, he was unable to give his full attention to it. As he 
shifted uncomfortably from one foot to the other, his thoughts 
were once more for Hobgoblin. If only there were something 
he could do to make his father change his mind. 

Half an hour dragged past. With head against 
the wall, David was listening to Mary Jacobus 
trying to spell “beatific,” when she suddenly 
uttered a startled exclamation and then began to 
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laugh. Glancing sidewise, he saw a surprising sight. Through 
the open window close to Mary protruded Hobgoblin’s white- 
flecked head, her ears twitching, her jaws gently chewing a 
wisp of grass that hung from her lips. Others began to laugh, 
but a sharp crack of the ruler on the desk brought sudden silence 
in the schoolroom. 

“David!” 

“Yes, sir?” 

“Why did you not tie up your horse?” 

“T—I did, sir.” 

“Tt does not look so!” 

“She must have freed herself, sir.” 

“Well, go and tie her up again! You and your horse are a 
vexation!” 

David hurried outside. He thought he had tied the bridle rein 
securely enough to a young pine, but here it was hanging free. 
Gathering it up, he led the horse away from the schoolhouse— 
not back to the pine grove, however, but up the hill to where 
a solitary apple tree stood above grass that was still long and 
green. 

“There now,” he said as he secured the rein to a 
limb. “You can graze here all you please.” 

He lingered, caressing Hobgoblin’s smooth neck 
and letting her nibble playfully at his shoulder. Must 
he leave her and return to the schoolroom? With a 
renewed sense of misery, he allowed his gaze to wan- 
der far off. To the east he could see the clustered 
houses of the village and, to the north of 
it, the round powder-house built 
of field stones. Close by stood 
Amos Thatcher’s big barn, which 
now held all the supplies for the 
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militia. His own house lay out of sight in a valley beyond the 
town. His gaze lowered to the road winding among patches of 
woodland, dropping to Dog Creek, then gradually twisting 
upward toward the Corners. 

Suddenly he stiffened and caught his breath. There on the 
road a quarter of a mile from the Corners a body of men were 
marching—men with muskets, upwards of two score of them 
and all clad in dusty green uniforms! He stared with mouth 
agape, almost unable to believe his eyes. Men in green uniforms 
marching toward the town! 

His throat went abruptly dry as the explanation leaped to 
his mind. Tories! A detachment of the Royal Greens, John- 
son’s Tories, who had fatally wounded his uncle a year earlier! 
They must have come up the old logging road that joined the 
main road some two hundred yards below the Corners. Now 
they were doubtless on their way to destroy the militia supplies 
while the men-folks were at work in the fields! 

David jerked the bridle free from round the limb. A moment 
later his leg was across the gray blanket that served as saddle, 
and he was on his way down the slope, circling toward the 
west in order not to be seen from the road. 

Mr. Verrill, ruler in hand, was at the door when the boy 
reached the schoolhouse. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he demanded. “I told you—” 

“There’s a party of Royal Greens down yonder on the road!” 
David interrupted him breathlessly. “They aim to raid the 
town—” 

“Eh, what? I say—here, now! David, where ye goin’—” 
The schoolmaster’s voice trailed off into a blur of sound as horse 
and rider went quartering down across the field. 

Reaching the main road, David drew rein and held Hobgoblin 
to a slow walk. He knew exactly what he would do. Just beyond 
Dog Creek a second logging road joined the main road from 
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the north. He would follow the raiding party at a safe distance 
until he was across the bridge, then he would strike northward 
up the logging road till he came to open country and then push 
eastward as fast as possible. He was sure he could reach the 
town in time to give the alarm. 

David was riding now through an old beech wood, the mare’s 
hoofs making hardly a sound on the soft earth at the right of 
the road. Ahead of him he could hear Dog Creek tumbling 
over its stony bed as it raced southward to join a branch of the 
Housatonic. The sound grew louder as he approached the base 
of the valley. Overhead a pair of crows called raucously. 

Just ahead of him the road turned to the right before it 
dropped steeply to the creek. David drew rein and listened, 
but heard nothing except the roaring of the creek and the calling 
of the crows. Probably the raiders were by now already across 
the bridge. He urged the horse round the turn and then jerked 
her to a sudden halt, his heart almost in his throat. Less than 
fifty yards in front, on the near side of the bridge, marched the 
raiders! Several in the rear glanced backward and, spying him, 
called to those ahead. 

For an instant David sat rigid, viewing the collapse of his 
careful plan. He could never reach the north logging road now, 
and if he were to turn back, the surprise of the town would be 
complete. The thought was intolerable! Acting on swift im- 
pulse, he clapped both heels to the mare’s flanks, and away she 
went straight down the incline. 

The suddenness of his charge took the Tories unawares. He 
saw green-clad figures drawing hurriedly apart in front of him. 
The wind sang in his ears. The woods rang with the clatter of 
hoofs and the shouts of men as Hobgoblin thundered down- 
ward, her haunches straining, her mane flying, sparks leaping 
outward from beneath her pounding feet. Something slashed 
at him as he bent low over her neck. A musket butt glanced off 
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HIS CHARGE TOOK THE TORIES UNAWARES 


his shoulder. Another swished through the air and struck the 
mare’s haunch, causing her to leap sidewise. A branch raked his 
face as he swung her back in the middle of the road again. 
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Only one man was between him and the bridge! He saw the 
fellow raise his musket threateningly, but before he could fire, 
Hobgoblin struck him with her shoulder, sending him spinning. 
The bridge now was only a score of yards distant and seemed 
to David to be rushing at him at wild breakneck speed. In a 
terrified instant he pictured what would happen if one of 
Hobgoblin’s feet should go through the hole. Then he steeled 
himself. He had taught her to jump. She must jump now—for 
her life! Almost at the edge of the bridge he tightened his legs 
u.der her and let his weight fall backward. “Now, girl, now!” 

Hobgoblin responded beautifully, landing almost in the cen- 
ter of the bridge. Then she was thundering up the slope beyond. 
Two or three musket shots rang out as she reached the first turn, 
and he heard the bullets snap overhead. A moment later horse 
and rider were round the turn—-safe! 

But there was no time to waste. David dug his heels against 
the mare’s flanks, urged her to her utmost. When they reached 
the first house on the outskirts of the town, she was wet and 
glistening. 

A woman appeared in the doorway, wide-eyed. 

“Tories!” David shouted, slowing down. “A big band of 
them on the road!” 

Through the heart of the town he clattered, shouting the 
warning on all sides: “Tories! ‘Two score of the Royal Greens!” 
Then he made off across the fields toward where he saw men 
working. 

“Tories!” he shouted. “They’re on their way up the west 
road!” 

Somewhere in the town a bugle blared, the uncertain notes 
quivering across the countryside. On a rise of ground David 
brought the mare to a halt. He had done his best. From all 
directions, from the woods to the north and the fields to the 
east and south and west, men in shirt sleeves were running to- 
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ward the town—sun-browned, resolute men with scythes or 
axes in their hands. He saw the first arrivals enter Amos 
Thatcher’s barn, saw them emerge with muskets and powder 
horns. Others joined them, and as they formed ranks, he caught 
sight of his father. 

It was only when David saw the hastily formed column 
moving off down the road to the west that he realized the full 
significance of what was happening. There would be a battle. 
Men would die, his father, perhaps. He felt suddenly faint. 
Slipping from Hobgoblin’s back, he led her to a gulley and sat 
down heavily on a rock. 

How long he sat there he never was able to determine. From 
the west came the sound of firing, first a volley, then a second 
volley, then scattered shots at long intervals, then silence. The 
faint odor of burnt powder presently touched his nostrils. He 
stood up, then sat down again. He was cold, too cold to sit still. 

He rose to his feet once more and, clutching Hobgoblin’s 
bridle, made his way slowly to the town. Women and young 
children gathered bewilderingly about him, and he tried as best 
he could to answer their excited questions. Finally one of the 
women said, “Let him be now. He’s overwrought. Sit ye down 
here on the step, David, whilst I go and warm some milk 
for ye.” 

It was not until well past noon that the militiamen began to 
return. David saw them come straggling up the hill, and in one 
group, to his profound relief, he spied his father. 

Seth Wethervale came forward at a quick walk. His face 
was powder-stained. 

David ran to meet him. “The Tories—” he began. 

“They’re in York State by now, them as is left,” his father 
replied grimly. Then his rough hand reached forth and clutched 
his son’s shoulder. 


“Lad, I be proud o’ ye!” he said. “What ye done an’ all—” 
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David smiled and shook his head. “ ”I'was Hobgoblin,” he 
protested. 

Seth Wethervale nodded. “I know all about it! Mr. Verrill 
told how you rode headlong down the road right through the 
midst o’ them—” 

“*T was Hobgoblin,” David repeated. 

For a long moment father and son looked full at each other— 
a moment vibrant with understanding. 

Finally Seth Wethervale said, “I reckon ye’re right. The 
mare shares the credit.” Then he added in a tone meant to be 
matter-of-fact, “And I reckon, after what’s happened, ’twould 
be a mite unfair to part the two o’ ye.” 

David felt the warm blood come flooding into his face. “You 
—you mean you'll not sell her after all?” 

“Aye, lad, that is what I mean. You’ve earned the keep 
of her.” 

David stared with eyes bright and lips parted, too deeply 
moved to speak. With a boisterous shout, he suddenly whirled 
and ran to where Hobgoblin was patiently waiting. A moment 
later his arm was across her neck and her soft lips were against 
his shoulder as he told her the joyous news. 


FIR FOREST 


A forest covers all the hill. 
The trees stand straight and fine. 


They say it’s fir. To me it looks 
More like a porcupine. 


—THELMA IRELAND 
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OSCAR IN THE HOSPITAL 


By Mase. NErkirk 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Tue Story so Far: When Mr. Zabriski breaks his leg and goes 
to the hospital, Oscar, his trained seal, stays home because pets 
are not allowed in the hospital. But the hospital refuses to tell 
him by telephone how Mr. Zabriski feels, so Oscar decides to 
go there and find out for himself. 


Part Two 


As soon as Oscar had decided to go to the hospital and help 
take care of Mr. Zabriski and his broken leg, he set to work 
making preparations. He hurried down to the basement and 
hunted up the janitor. 

“Come up to Mr. Zabriski’s room and bring your tool box,” 
he told the man. The janitor followed Oscar up the stairs. The 
seal showed him a large trunk. 
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“Cut some holes in both ends of that trunk so that the air can 
get in,” Oscar directed. And while the holes were being bored 
he tumbled Mr. Zabriski’s belongings into the trunk. Then 
Oscar sent the man out into the street with instructions. 

“Find a truck and tell the driver to come in and take this 
trunk to Mr. Zabriski at the hospital, and tell him to take it easy. 
I don’t want that trunk bounced around too much. That might 
not be good for what’s inside it. And if you don’t see me around 
when you come back, just give this dollar to the driver.” 

As soon as the janitor left the room, Oscar popped into the 
trunk. He was just ready to pull down the lid and lock himself 
in when he remembered that he’d had no supper. 

“T’ll see what I can find in the ice-box,” he said. And he was 
in luck, for there was a good-sized fish left from his last meal. 

“This may come in handy,” Oscar decided. He wrapped the 
cold, slippery fish in Mr. 
Zabriski’s pajama jacket, 
threw it in the trunk and 
jumped in after it. He stored 
the fish under his head for a 
pillow, flattened out, and 
pulled down the lid of the trunk 
just in time, for footsteps were 
coming along the hall. 

“I don’t know what they’ve 
got in this trunk,” Oscar heard 
the janitor say. “A trained seal 
and his manager live here. The 
seal said, “Take it easy.’ I didn’t see him 
putting any glass or dishes inside. But 
anyway, he said, “No bouncing.’ I'll help 
you out with it.” 

Oscar felt himself being lifted in the trunk. 
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“Boy! Is it heavy!” he heard the truck driver grunt. “Say, 
you'd think they had a cow in there.” 

“It was almost empty when I went out to find you,” the 
janitor replied, “just a bath-robe and some useless junk like 
tooth paste and handkerchiefs cluttering up the bottom.” 

“Well, I guess we won’t break anything,” the driver an- 
swered. And bumpity, bumpity bump! Oscar found himself 
turning somersaults down the front steps. 

That was the beginning of a rough journey. The poor seal 
felt as if he were a bundle of clothes in a washing machine, 
bumped on his left side, bumped on his right side, tumbled onto 
his head, rolled over onto his back, then onto his head again. 
The trunk stood on end in the truck so that Oscar had to ride 
upside down all the way to the hospital. But finally, the truck 
stopped, and Oscar turned somersaults up more stairs, and 
then, at last his prison was set down. Oscar hoped with all his 
heart that it was standing in Mr. Zabriski’s room. 

Oscar listened carefully, and almost at once he heard a cheer- 
ful-sounding voice say, “They’ve brought your luggage, Mr. 
Zabriski. My goodness! What a big trunk! You must own a 
great many slippers and pajamas to fill that. Shall I unpack it 
tonight?” 

Oscar shivered with fright. But next he heard his old friend’s 
voice: “Thank you, Miss Johnson. You’re a very kind and 
thoughtful nurse, but that trunk can wait until tomorrow. You 
must be tired. You’ve taken my temperature and you've given 
me my medicine and my milk-shake, and you’ve brushed the 
supper crumbs out of my bed, and rubbed my back; and now, 
I think it’s time for you to go home and rest. We'll unpack 
my things in the morning. I can’t imagine why Oscar sent that 
big trunk,” he added. 

“Well, all right. P'll see you in the morning,” the nurse re- 
plied. “Be sure to ring your bell if you want anything in the 
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night. There’s a nurse outside in the hall. Good-by, Mr. Zabriski. 
Sleep well.” 

“Good night, Miss Johnson.” 

Oscar heard the door click shut. 

“Hey there! Let me out!” he called softly. There wasn’t a 
sound in the room. 


“Let me out! Let me out!” Oscar called louder. 

Then he heard Mr. Zabriski’s voice: “I might have known 
it! I might have known it! I could hardly believe my ears the 
first time you called. You rascal, you!” 

“Don’t scold, please.” Oscar called. “Just let me out. I’ve 
come to take care of you. Hurry up.” 

“Now, hold everything. Give me a chance,” Mr. Zabriski 
called softly. “I’m coming. I’m the man with the broken leg, 
remember. They’ve given me crutches, but I haven’t had time 
to practise hopping with them yet. Ill hold on to the foot of 
the bed to steady myself.” 

Oscar heard the bed springs shaking, and Mr. Zabriski grunt- 
ing and puffing like a steam engine; and finally the trunk lid 
was unfastened and lifted up, and the seal flopped out and 
stretched himself. 
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Then Oscar and Mr. Zabriski had a long visit. Mr. Zabriski 
told the seal all about his trip to the X-ray room where the 
doctors took a picture of the broken bone, and about his visit 
to the operating room where a plaster cast was put on his leg to 
hold the bone in place. He told Oscar that the doctors said it 
wasn’t a bad break and that the leg would soon be as good 
as ever. 

“Does it hurt?” Oscar asked. 

“It hurt some at first,” Mr. Zabriski replied, “but it doesn’t 
hurt much any more.” 

Then Oscar told Mr. Zabriski all about telephoning the hos- 
pital and his rough ride in the trunk, until finally Mr. Zabriski 
began to get sleepy. 

“Time for my bath,” Oscar reminded him. 

So, holding on to the furniture, Mr. Zabriski slowly and care- 
fully hopped to the bathroom, and ran a tub of water, and 
Oscar dived in. 

The water felt so restful and cool that the seal spent most of 
the night in the tub. In fact he almost fell asleep in his bath, 
and didn’t realize that it was time for Miss Johnson to come on 
duty, until she walked into the room and stuck a thermometer 
under Mr. Zabriski’s tongue. As soon as she’d gone out again, 
Oscar scurried from the tub. He popped into the trunk and just 
made it, for as he pulled down the lid, he heard Miss Johnson 
knock, and turn the door knob. 

“You're getting well fast, Mr. Zabriski. No temperature at 
all,” Oscar heard the nurse say. “Now I’ll wash your face and 
hands and then you're going to have a nice breakfast.” 

“I don’t want my face washed,” groaned Mr. Zabriski. 

Oscar was scared and he knew that Mr. Zabriski was scared, 
too, for fear the nurse would see the water in the bath tub. 
Mr. Zabriski continued mournfully, “I mever wash my face. 
It’s bad for it, makes my skin rough. I’m sleepy, too.” 
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“We'll start out by brushing your teeth,” said Miss Johnson 
firmly. 

“I don’t want to brush my teeth either,” Mr. Zabriski pro- 
tested. “I feel awfully sick. My stomach hurts. You just take 
the day off, Miss Johnson. You go to the movies. I think I ought 
to sleep all day. It’ll do me good. Good-by.” 

“Now, Mr. Zabriski, aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” Oscar 
heard Miss Johnson say. “Of course you'll have your face 
washed. You'll feel better when 
you're clean and tidy, and Ill bet 
your stomach hurts because 
you're hungry.” Oscar heard her 
moving toward the bathroom. 

“Merciful goodness!” she ex- 
claimed. “What’s happened in 
the bathroom? The tub’s full, 
the floor’s wet. Why, there’s 
water running out of your trunk! 
And it smells fishy.” She stooped 

over the trunk. 

“Don’t touch that!” yelled 
Mr. Zabriski. ““There’s something 
in there.” 

“I know that very well,” said 
the nurse. “If you weren’t such 
a nice gentleman, Mr. Zabriski, 
I’'dscold you. You ought to know 
you can’t keep a trunk full of 
wet bathing suits in your room. 
? They’re dripping all over the 
/, place and besides, they smell of 
fish.” She bent over the trunk a 
second time. 
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“IT KNOW HELL BITE!” MISS JOHNSON CRIED 


“Keep away! It’s alive!” Mr. Zabriski shouted excitedly. 

That scared poor Miss Johnson half out of her wits. She ran 
to the other side of the room and jumped up on a chair. She 
shook so hard that the pins dropped out of her hair. Oscar 
heard the commotion, and thought he’d add his share; so he 
began barking. 

Then Mr. Zabriski didn’t know what to do. He could see 
that it was no use trying to hide the seal any longer. 

“Hush up, Oscar,” he called. Then to the nurse, “Now, 
don’t be so scared, Miss Johnson. Come down off that chair. 
That’s only Oscar. He won’t hurt you.” 
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“T know he’ll bite. I know he’ll bite,” Miss Johnson cried. 
“Call a doctor! Call another nurse! Ring your bell! Do some- 
thing! Do something! I can’t stand up here on this chair all 
day! Oh dear! When the superintendent of nurses finds out 
about this, she’ll raise a rumpus. She’ll call me to the office and 
I’ll get a scolding even if I didn’t do anything. Maybe she won’t 
let me nurse here any more.” 

“Miss Johnson, stop jiggling that chair,” said Mr. Zabriski. 
“Now you jump down from there, and listen to me. Nothing’s 
going to hurt you, and you won’t be scolded because the super- 
intendent of nurses isn’t going to find out about Oscar, not if 
I can help it. The doctor told me they don’t allow pets in here, 
and if the telephone girl had been a little more helpful this 
wouldn’t have happened. But now Oscar’s here, he’ll have to 
stay until we can find some way to take care of him. I can’t send 
him home again in the trunk. Who would let him out when he 
got there?” 

“Will he bite?” Miss Johnson inquired anxiously. 

“My goodness, no! He’s gentle,” Mr. Zabriski replied. 

“Why did he make those funny noises?” the nurse continued. 

“He was only barking,” Mr. Zabriski explained. “Oscar’s my 
trained seal. He’s been doing tricks at the fair.” 

“Oh! Is he the famous Oscar, the one I read about in the 
paper, the one who did tricks on the train?” Miss Johnson asked. 
She seemed greatly relieved. She got down from her chair, and 
began to fix her hair and pin on her cap. 

“I’ve never been able to see Oscar,” she continued. “I’ve 
always been so busy taking care of sick people. Will he do 
some tricks for me?” she asked. 

“Just give him a chance,” Mr. Zabriski assured her. “Now 
be a good girl and help Oscar out of that trunk. He won’t hurt 
you. Go ahead.” 

Finally Miss Johnson was persuaded that Oscar was friendly. 
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But she was still nervous and dashed quickly back to the other 
side of the room, when Oscar flopped out and made a bow. 

But the nurse soon got used to having Oscar around. She 
put a screen in front of the trunk, and whenever the doctors 
made rounds or Mr. Zabriski’s friends came to call, Oscar 
hurried into the trunk. He was very happy because he could 
stay near Mr. Zabriski. Mr. Zabriski was contented because he 
had a kind, jolly nurse, and lots of flowers and picture puzzles 
and ginger ale. Miss Johnson was happy, too, because every 
afternoon Oscar gave a special performance for her alone. She 
would clap her hands and say, “It’s just like going to a circus, 
only I don’t have to buy a ticket.” 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
serial. To be concluded next month.) 


FOG IN THE PARK 


The fog’s a fuzzy caterpillar 
Crawling through the park. 
It creeps and crawls on everything 
And turns the day to dark. 
It makes the bright and shining sun 
As pale as any moon 
And all around the quiet trees 
It spins a gray cocoon. 
—RoweEna BENNETT 
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INDIAN GAMES AND SPORTS 


By JACQUELINE OVERTON 


lilustrated by Jane Bateman 


From THe time an Indian child hung on a board on his mother’s 
back to make him grow straight, he was being taught things that 
would prepare him for life when he grew up. Every game he 
played, or song he sang, or dance he danced, had some meaning 
to an Indian. 

Young and old they loved to play games, especially the men. 
Guessing games and games of chance were great favorites, for 
most Indians were born gamblers. They used a kind of dice 
made from bones. One indoor game was to guess where objects 
were hidden under a row of moccasins, another was Jack Straws. 


Out of doors they played a kind of football, (the girls were 
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very fond of this game) and in winter they skidded sticks over 
the ice in the same way we play hockey. They played another 
game much like lacrosse. There is a picture in a very old book 
showing Indians playing a game that must have been something 
like tennis or basketball. 

Little children had games of various sorts. Often they sang 
with them. In one of these, a row of girls stood one behind 
the other, each girl with her hand on the shoulder of the girl 
in front. Thus they went around the village singing, “The deer 
follow one another.” 

For another game they sat in a circle and each little girl tickled 
the hand of the girl next to her singing, “I catch but I cannot 
hold you,” until they all rolled over laughing. 

A favorite game was one called “Pretend,” in which they 
imitated the actions of the grown folks. 

Singing, dancing and story telling were not only amusements, 
they were parts of an Indian’s religious worship. They thought 
it pleased their gods to dance and sing for them. The music of 
their dance songs sometimes was made up of only two or three 
notes and very few words, sung over and over again, now fast, 
now slow, each one dancing for himself. A dance often lasted 
for an hour or more without stopping. 

A story, too, might go on from one night to another for a 
long time and the same stories were told over and over, so that 
boys and girls grew up with them and in time were able to tell 
them to their own children. 

Though Indian children did not have to go to school and 
learn to read and write, they had to learn the ways of Nature. 

They were taught to know the trees, the plants, the wild 
fruits, wild animals and their ways, birds and their habits, 
insects and their doings. 

Even as babies Indians were taught to swim, and almost as 
soon as they could stand they were taught to lift up one foot 
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after another while their mother beat time and so gave them 
their first lesson in dancing. 

By the time a boy was seven he must be clever enough with 
his bow and arrow to shoot a bird while it was flying. He must 
be able to catch fish in his hands with fingers so skilful that they 
could feel the fish under stones where they hid. 

A boy was expected to learn the cry of the wild creatures, 
to imitate the call of the wild turkey, the quack of the duck and 
the honk of the goose. He had to be trained in the use of vari- 
ous weapons—the dagger, the spear, the scalping knife, and to 
make and sharpen all the implements he used. 

By the time a boy was grown he knew all those things. He 
knew, also, how to be still in the woods and trained his eyes to 
see and his ears to hear. 

There is a story of the “amusement of some Indians when a 
white settler admitted that he could not tell the difference 
between the patter of a dog’s feet or the walk of a wolf” which 
to the Indian seemed a simple thing to know. 

So in games and sports, Indian children prepared themselves 
to be worthy members of their tribe when they grew up. 
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THE STORY OF MR. POTTS 








1. Mr. Potts longed to see France, 2. Soon he saw another kind of 
but no passenger boat would take boat in the harbor and had an 
him. So he cried bitterly. idea: 














4. Nobody will notice me, he 
thought, for he was modest and 
unassuming. 


3. STOWAWAY! 




















Told and Tllustrated by SONIA GAGARIN 








5. BUT THEY DID— 6. The crew tied him up in the 


center of the boat 











7. and made him peel potatoes. 8. But as soon as he arrived in 
France, Mr. Potts slid down the 
gang-plank—and away! 





Pat may have been a fool but he 
never made the same mistake twice 


HOW PAT GOT GOOD SENSE 


An Irish Tale as told to Cartes J. FIncer 


Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 


Par was a lad who was always ready to laugh, even at himself, 
and he was willing to lend a hand when any one asked him. The 
only trouble with him was that while he could put two and two 
together as well as the next, he often put them together at the 
wrong time. For instance, see how it was when he went to work 
for Farmer O’Grady. 

“Take the dog,” says the farmer, “and gather the sheep on 
yon hill side and put them through the gate into the meadow 
beyond.” 

“Sure, I'll do it and just as you say,” answered Pat. 

So Pat took a rope and tied it to the dog’s neck and went 
dragging the dog after him, the dog mighty annoyed, too. 
Indeed, never was a better sheep dog, but there he was at the 
end of a rope being dragged up hill and down, with the lad at 
the other end of the rope, shouting at the sheep and taking an 
hour to do what the dog could do in five minutes. 

Pat, with the dog still on the rope, was taking a drink at the 
pump when O’Grady came up. 

“A fine to-do,” says O’Grady, “all that leg work for 
nothing.” 

“Twas the dog that made most of the trouble,” says Pat. 

“Trouble, indeed,” says O’Grady. “By the Great Horn 
Spoon, it’s you who made the trouble, dragging a good dog at 
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the rope’s end when a word would have sent the dog to do the 
job for you.” 

“Didn’t you say “Take the dog?’ ” answered Pat. “And how 
could I take it and send it, too?” 

“You're right there,” said O’Grady. “However, it’s as well 
to remember that four legs can travel faster than two.” 

“[’ll remember and thank you kindly,” says Pat. 

“There’s nothing much to do till meal time except odd jobs, 
so you may as well amuse yourself doing them,” says O’Grady. 

So Pat did nothing much except pull weeds, carry wood and 
water to the house, clean the pig pen, gather peat, sweep the 
chicken house, dig potatoes, tidy the barn loft, run messages for 
the housewife and do what Betty the maid told him. So the time 
passed quickly, and Pat had an appetite and was ready for the 
noon meal when O’Grady came up. 

“There’s nothing like exercise before meals,” says the farmer. 
“Do you, while you’re waiting for dinner, run into the village 
and bring out a table the carpenter has made by my order.” 

“With all the good will in the world,” says Pat and off he 
went at a lively trot down the dusty road. The carpenter was 
just going to his dinner when 
he arrived, but there was the 
table ready. So, in a couple of 
minutes Pat was on his way 
to the farm with the table on 
his back, and a clumsy load it 
was. After a mile Pat sat 
down to rest in the shade of 
a big tree. Then it was that 
an idea struck him. 

“Why,” says he, “the 
table’s got four legs, and 
what did Mister O’Grady 
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tell me but that a thing with four legs could travel faster than 
two legs. So we'll see how that works out.” 

With that off went Pat at a good clip, hungry for his dinner, 
and got to the farm house just when Betty was clearing away 
the dinner things. 

“And where’s the table?” asked O’Grady. 

“It’s on the road and will soon be here,” answered Pat, then 
told how things were. 

“Ochone!” says O’Grady when he heard the story. “Was 
there ever such a fellow! What I had in mind when I spoke 
about a thing with four legs was a dog, or a horse, or a rabbit. 
Well, what you don’t have in your head, you'll have to have 
in your heels. So back you go and bring the table home, and 
next time put two and two together. You should have hitched 
the horse to the cart and carried the table that way.” 

“Thank you,” said Pat. “I'll remember next time. But how 
about dinner?” 

“Hunger is the best sauce,” says O’Grady. “When you get 
back you'll have a fine appetite.” 

So off went Pat, found the table where he had left it, carried 
it to the farm, sat down to the scraps of dinner that were left, 
and played a very good knife and fork, as the saying is. But no 
sooner had he finished than Betty the maid came running. 

“There’s never a match in the house,” says she. “Do you, 
like a good lad, run to the village and bring a box.” 

“Nothing could please me better than pleasing you,” says he, 
and off he went to the stable where he put harness on the horse, 
put the horse in the shafts, and drove to the village, as happy 
a lad as ever whistled a tune. Then he put the box of matches 
in the cart and drove back singing merrily, picking up a beggar 
man on the road. 

“And, now, what’s this. What’s this?” asked O’Grady when 
he saw Pat drive up with the beggar man and the matches. 
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“Didn’t you tell me to take the horse and cart?” answered 
Pat. 

“And what’s your pocket for?” asked O’Grady. 

“I see. I see,” said Pat. “I'll do it next time.” 

“You'll get sense knocked into your head some day,” says 
O’Grady. “In the meanwhile get busy.” 

So Pat turned the hay, fed the pigs, tended a sick cow, 
chopped down and chopped up a dead oak, dug a ditch at the 
pig sty and was wondering when all the odd jobs would be done 
when Betty came. 

“Run like a good lad,” says she, “over to Farmer Murphy’s 
place. Tell him to let us have a pint of honey and be quick 
about it.” 

Off went Pat and found Farmer Murphy sitting in the shade. 
When Pat had told his message, Farmer Murphy said, “Go, 
Pat, to the milk house and take what you need.” 

Now, what with butter, milk, cheese and apples, Pat found 
the milk house a good place to be in. So he drank his fill of 
milk, ate a slice of cheese, munched a couple of apples, and then 
found the honey. 

“Tis a good man who tells me to take what I need,” said 
Pat. “And lucky a lad am I to have a pocket for the honey as 
Farmer O’Grady told me.” With that he poured the honey into 
his trouser pocket and turned his face farmwards, as happy a 
lad as ever whistled a tune. But a terrible pother there was when 
he got to the kitchen door with nothing to show but a wet and 
sticky pocket. And when the farmer’s wife saw how matters 
were, she set up a scream that brought Farmer O’Grady. 

“Now, I begin to believe that if you had a staircase in front 
of you, you'd look for a rope to go down it,” said he. “Any- 
way, ‘tis a long road that has no turn, and you'll get sense 
knocked into you some day. Why didn’t you take a jar and put 
the honey in that? You ought to have thought that honey runs 
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when you pour it, so a jar would be better than your pocket 
to carry it home.” 

“True enough,” said Pat. “I'll think of that next time.” 

So the farmer went one way and Pat another, and Pat’s job 
was working round the house, piling firewood and peat, clean- 
ing out the rain barrel, splitting kindling wood, cleaning out 
the attic and, also, cleaning out the dog house. While he was 
doing the last, Betty came and said, “Now, Pat, never was there 
a better working lad than you.” 

“Thank you kindly,” says Pat, “but too much praise is a 
burden. What is it you want me to do now?” 

“Why,” says she, “there’s a puppy over at O’Brien’s which 
was promised me. Do you run over and get it.” 

“If ’twould please you, ’twould delight me,” says Pat. 

“If you hurry you'll be back by pudding time,” says she. 

Off went Pat and when he was at the O’Brien place he found 
the farmer unloading hay from his wagon. 
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NEVER WAS THERE A BETTER WORKING LAD THAN PAT 
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When Pat told his message, Farmer O’Brien pointed to the 
dog house, told Pat to help himself, then drove away to the 
stable. 

“Now,” says Pat, “let me do the errand right. It’s got four 
legs but I can’t tell it to go where it ought to go because I can’t 
tell it the way. I can’t carry it in the wagon because there’s 
never a wagon here. I can’t put it in my pocket because never 
a pocket have I that is large enough. But it can run, and, sure 
enough, Farmer O’Grady says, says he, “When anything runs, 
put it in a jar.’ ” 

So Pat found a jar, put the pup in it, clapped on the top and 
went his way singing and whistling. 

And “O, whirra! whirra! what shall I do with a dead dog,” 
cried Betty when she found the puppy in the jar, dead as 
could be. 

“Send the lad about his business and tell him never to show 
his face here again,” said the housewife. “Such a fellow would 
try to lock a door with a boiled carrot,” she went on, her voice 
getting higher and higher, and her face redder and redder. 
“He’s silly enough to try to carry water in a basket.” 

“Well, wife, the wisest are not always wise,” said the farmer. 
“What you should have done, Pat, was to tie a string to it and 
lead it, saying ‘Come on little fellow. Come on.’ ” 

“There’s a lot to learn in the world and I thank you,” said 
Pat. 

“You'll get sense knocked into your head some day,” said 
the farmer. 

So Pat went to work again on this and that, going down into 
the well to get a bucket that had been dropped, carrying stones 
to mend a hole in the road, driving a pig out of the turnip patch, 
trimming a hedge, clearing a nettle patch out of the garden, 
cutting down briars from behind the cow-house and driving 
up the cows to be milked. 
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It was while Pat was milking the cows that Betty came and 
said, “Do you, Pat, run over the hill to the O’Leary place, and 
bring back a shin of beef to make soup for tomorrow.” 

“Nothing would please me better,” said Pat and off he went. 

‘SGo and cut what you need,” said O’Leary when Pat had 
told his tale. And a fine joint of beef it was that Pat cut, sure 
enough. To the shank of it he tied Mrs. O’Leary’s clothes line, 
then went off down the road, singing and whistling, dragging 
the leg of beef and saying, in a kind voice, “Come on, little 
fellow. Come on.” 

And, hearing the call, Connolly’s big dog came sniffing after 
the meat and began to make a running feast of it. And Parnell’s 
hound came too, and MacManus’s yellow dog, and O’Connor’s 
white dog. Then other dogs came until a pack of them were 
following, and still more came as Pat cried, “Come on, little 
fellow. Come on.” 

There were ten of them, then a dozen, then a score, and a 
fine time they had, yelping, biting, barking, snatching at the 
meat and tearing off great pieces, stealing one from another 
and going back to get more. There were terriers, bull dogs, 
hounds; dogs with short legs and dogs with long 
ones; dogs that were good for sheep and dogs that 
were good for nothing; pet dogs and dogs that no- 





THERE WERE TERRIERS, BULLDOGS, HOUNDS— 
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body liked; dogs with curly hair and dogs with straight hair and 
dogs with no hair at all; and every dog had an appetite. 

So there was a terrible to-do when Pat and four dozen dogs 
got to the farm and nothing was left of the beef but a bone. 
The farmer’s wife was all for sending Pat about his business then 
and there. 

“T tell you he’s a fool,” says she. 

“Well, he isn’t all that he might be,” said the farmer. “Come 
to that, neither is anyone of us. Still, he lends a willing hand.” 

“Sure, there’s none without a fault,” says Betty, “and while 
the two of you are talking about him, he might as well run down 
to the village and get a bag of sugar.” 

“And you don’t need the horse and cart,” says the farmer. 

“And you don’t pour it in your pocket,” added Betty. “You 
carry the sack on your shoulder.” 

“And you don’t let the wild creatures eat up what you ought 
to eat yourself, like you did with the beef,” said the patient 
O’Grady. 

“Sure, and I never make the same mistake twice,” said Pat, 
and off he went. And a fine lad he looked, too, on his way back 
with the sack of sugar on his shoulder. Whistling and singing, 
he was, and thinking it a very good world, indeed, since it was 
as free for a fly as for an eagle. It was while thinking that very 
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DOGS WITH SHORT LEGS AND DOGS WITH LONG ONES 
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thing that he saw how flies by the hundreds were on the sugar 
sack, and that the sugar was trickling out of a hole. Just then 
he was passing the school with the children coming out to go 
home. 

“Pat,” cried one and the other, “the sugar is leaking out.” 

“Why, so it is,” said Pat. “And there’s flies helping them- 
selves, sure enough. And didn’t Mister O’Grady tell me that 
the wild creatures should never eat what I ought to eat, myself?” 

With that Pat sat down, helped himself to the sugar, called 
on the young children to help themselves, and very soon nothing 
was left but an empty sack. 

“Well,” says Pat, “at any rate it’s all the easier to carry, so 
I'll get back all the sooner.” 

Now, to this very day in County Meath they tell of the 
scolding that Mister O’Grady gave Pat when he got back with 
the empty sack. The farmer said things that were bad enough, 
then others that were worse, while Pat sat and listened, so that 
at last Farmer O’Grady had nothing more to say and felt sorry 
that he had said so much, and still more sorry for Pat. So, after 
all that scolding and ranting, and all those hard words, Pat says, 
easy like, “And what would you have done, sir?” 

“What I always do when I see a fly,” answered O’Grady. 

“And what’s that?” asked Pat. ““There’s one on my head this 
very moment.” 

“T always hit it,” says O’Grady. 

“Then do so,” says Pat as he thrust his head forward. 

“With all the good will in the world,” says O’Grady. With 
that he gave Pat a clout on the side of the head that killed the 
fly and made the lad see stars. And, they say, it knocked sense 
into his head at the same moment. 
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The strange friendship 
between a sandhill crane 
and a Newfoundland dog 


SANDY 


By Dorotnuy Pierce LEHMAN 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Ir vou were asked who Sandy is, you would probably guess 
quickly, “A little black scotty.” 

No, you’re wrong! 

“Well, then a nice brown collie.” 

No, wrong again! 





Sandy is a big white bird fond of standing on one of his long 
legs looking as if he were asleep. Sandy is a sandhill crane and 
lives on the Thurston farm in North Dakota. 

Danny Thurston and his father caught Sandy before he was 
old enough to fly. Danny had gone with his father one day in 
early summer down to a slough to look for a little calf that had 
strayed from its mother. Suddenly ahead of them in the long 
prairie grass ran a queer long-legged bird. And how he did 
run! He was too young to fly but he led Danny and his father 
a chase before they caught him. And then how he did fight! 

Mr. Thurston put him under his coat and he quieted at once. 
He probably thought the warm darkness was his mother’s 
wings. 

“Where is his mother, daddy?” Danny asked, but Mr. 
Thurston could not tell. No mother was in sight, and though 
they looked high and low they could not find the nest, or any 
of Sandy’s brothers or sisters. 

“Some animal must have got the mother and the rest of the 
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brood,” said Mr. Thurston. “Maybe Sandy was too quick for 
it—whatever it was. He surely led us a pretty chase.” 

“But, daddy, what are you going to do with him? If we 
leave him here that animal might come back and get him.” 

“Well, sonny, I guess we’ll just have to take him home.” 

So home to the Thurston farm Sandy went. His wings were 
clipped so he couldn’t fly and he was kept in a pen for a week 
or more. Then he was let to wander about the farmyard at 
will. The first day he strayed down to the slough. Danny was 
sure he was gone for good. 

But Sandy had evidently just gone down to the slough for © 
a good meal of frogs and snails for he came back to his pen at 
nightfall, and after that he was as much a part of the farmyard 
family as the cows or chickens. 

Late in the summer, there came to the farm a new pet that 
threatened to take Danny’s attention from Sandy—a roly-poly 
Newfoundland puppy, so clumsy he would fall over his own 
feet and so trusting he felt all the world were his friends. 

The meeting between Sandy and little Black Prince was a 
very funny one. Sandy couldn’t quite make out what that 
awkward furry little black thing was and Prince looked up and 
up the long spindly legs to that big bird that wasn’t a chicken 
or a duck—not even a goose. 

But then and there sprang up the strangest friendship. When 
Danny found Sandy taking the food from Prince’s dish, he sat 
down patiently and taught them to share. He would give one 
morsel to Prince and the next to Sandy. He did this so many 
times that at last their dinners could be put on one large dish and 
Sandy would eat his pile of food and Black Prince his—with- 
out touching the other portion. 

Of course, Sandy had the advantage—he could go down to 
the slough for extra food. One day he came back dangling a 
slim green frog from his bill and laid it before little Prince. 
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DANNY PATIENTLY TAUGHT THEM TO SHARE 


Sandy never did quite understand why his friend did not eat 
the dainty morsel! 

When winter came and the slough froze over, Sandy took 
to stalking about the barn and got a mouse now and then. 

“Oh, mother, you should have seen Sandy,” Danny ran in 
to report the first time he saw Sandy get a mouse. “He was 
standing on one foot by the corner of the corn-crib—you know 
how he does, mother, as if he were asleep—and all at once his 
head shot out and he had the mouse.” 

But one warm March day when the sun had cleared a little 
space in a sheltered corner for Danny and one of his friends to 
play marbles, Danny came with another story of Sandy’s doings. 

“Mother,” he cried, “Sandy swallowed my marble—my 
best carnelian! And he nearly got Roger’s blue aggie! He just 
grabbed it up in time.” 
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“Well, well,” said Mrs. Thurston, “that won’t do. Sandy’s 
going to have a terrible stomach-ache if he doesn’t choose his 
food more wisely.” 

But that was only the beginning for Sandy. In no time at all 
he had taken to swallowing nails, spools of thread, bits of tin 
and other little dainties. Strange to say they never troubled 
Sandy for when they began to be uncomfortable, he just 
brought them back up as easy as that. 

It was such fun to see him swallow all those strange things 
that when there was company, Sandy was brought out for 
what Danny’s father called “the sword-swallowing act”—for 
all the world like a performer at the circus. 





SANDY MADE A VERY SERIOUS MISTAKE 


As spring went on, Sandy made a very serious mistake. He 
could not seem to learn that the little yellow fluffy baby chicks 
were not like snails and frogs, so he had to be shut up until the 
chickens were larger. 
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Black Prince would walk around Sandy’s pen and rub against 
the wires seeming to try to tell him the news of the farm yard. 
During the winter Black Prince had grown from a little roly- 
poly puppy to a big, handsome, black dog with the kindest eyes 
you ever saw, and the most gentle manner imaginable. 

He and Sandy were still fast friends—the big black dog and 
the big white bird. Such a strange friendship! Prince never 
disturbed Sandy when he would stand sleepily on one leg for 
a long time—but wait patiently until Sandy chose to waken and 
then they would stalk around together. 

Black Prince and Sandy could have had such good quiet times 
together if Danny’s Aunt Sally had not come with that silly 
yapping little dog to spend the summer. 

“Pitti Sing! Such a silly name!” said Danny in deep scorn. 

“Shush,” said mother. “Aunt Sally is fond of Pitti Sing just 
as you are fond of Black Prince.” 

“Well, just the same, he’d better let Prince alone,” Danny 
muttered, “or ?UI—T’l—”’ 

Mother laughed. 

“Pitti Sing let Prince alone? Why Danny, Black Prince could 
take Pitti Sing at one bite!” 

That was just it! Mother didn’t understand that Black Prince 
was too proud to bite Pitti Sing! He couldn’t do that any more 
than a big boy could strike a smaller one—unless he was a 
cowardly bully. 

So Pitti Sing went on nipping and yapping around Black 
Prince disturbing all his beautiful calm. He’d even come poking 
his little face into the feeding dish where Prince and Sandy ate, 
although Pitti Sing had a special flowery blue dish of his own 
that Aunt Sally had brought. 

There came a day when Sandy had finished his meal and 
was standing in his favorite pose, on one foot apparently asleep. 
Prince was slow with his dinner and had not finished. Maybe he 
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was thinking sadly that it sort of spoiled one’s appetite to have 
some one like Pitti Sing always butting in. 

Just at that moment, along came Pitti Sing. He gave his usual 
sharp little yap and nosed Prince away from the dish. That 
didn’t seem enough and he gave a little nipping bite at Prince’s 
leg. Then something happened! 

Sandy partly opened one eye but did not move a feather, 
except to settle his doubly-curved neck a little more firmly on 
his shoulders. Without dropping an uplifted leg or flirting a 
folded wing, Sandy’s long neck uncurved and shot forward 
like a flung spear and his sharp beak took the end off Pitti Sing’s 
tail as neatly as scissors could have done. 

Pitti Sing doubled up like a measuring worm and with his tail 
between his legs and all four feet coming down together he 
bounded out of the farmyard yelping with pain. 

Sandy closed his one eye and went back to sleep again. He 
had saved his friend from any more annoyance, for Pitti Sing 
did not come near Black Prince and Sandy again that summer. 

Together they took long dignified walks, sometimes through 
the deep green grass to the slough, sometimes around the farm- 
yard, with no disturbing Pitti Sing to spoil their good times. 
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Illustration by C. Water Hopces from Co.tumsus Sais 


DISCOVERING AMERICA 


In 1490, before Columbus discovered America, people could 
not look ahead to 1940 or imagine how we live today. They 
certainly could not imagine an airplane flying around the world 
in eight days. But it is almost as hard for us to imagine life with- 
out radio or airplanes or steamships, during the years when new 
homes were being built in the American wilderness. 

Do you know, for instance, that frontiersmen often risked 
their lives just to get salt? At French Lick salt springs in 1776, 
Daniel Boone was taken prisoner by the Shawnees on the war- 
path and narrowly escaped torture and death. Just for common 
salt—imagine that! No wonder boys and girls in those days felt 
grown up and responsible when they were ten or twelve years 
old. 

In books you can look backward and discover the dangers 
and delights of early America, as the boys and girls of the 
frontier knew it. If you like to begin at the beginning, you will 
start with CotumsBus Saits by C. Walter Hodges (Coward. 
$2.75), a grand retelling of Columbus’ adventures based on the 
diaries of a monk and a sailor who knew him. The sailor’s story, 
especially, makes you see Columbus both as a hero and a human 
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being, sometimes admired and sometimes hated by his shipmates. 

Next you might read Homes tn THE WILDERNESS, the story 
of the first eventful year of the Plymouth Colony, told by 
Governor Bradford (Scott. $2). 

The new Dantet Boone by James Daugherty (Viking. 
$2.50), full of pictures and stories of the famous wilderness 
scout, should come next. Its selected anecdotes and bold lan- 
guage interpret vividly the pioneer struggle against the wilder- 
ness, against the Indians, and against the treachery and weak- 
nesses of friends. 

Ocean-Born Mary and Runaway PRENTICE will follow, 
two stories of New England seaports, one just before and one 
after, the Revolution. In Ocean-Born Mary (Stokes. $2), 
Lois Lenski builds up the story of a child born at sea and be- 
friended by a pirate. Runaway Prentice by Ethel Parton 
(Viking. $2) touches on pirates, too, the pirates of the Barbary 
Coast, but concerns more closely the adventures of an orphan 
who runs away to escape cruelty and abuse. 

In Loc Casin Fairy by Madeline Horn (Scribner’s. $2) 
and Litrte Grey Gown by Mabel Leigh Hunt (Stokes. $1.75), 
those of you who like a simpler, homey story, will meet early 
Americans who found adventure at home, with visitors from 
outside to bring them news and excitement, and playmates and 
pets to show the meaning of friendship. 

Older girls will envy Linda and Antonia in Runaway Linpa 
by Marjorie Hill Allee (Houghton. $2) and ALi THE Days 
Were Antonia’s by McKown and Gleeson (Viking. $2). 
Linda made her home on a farm and Antonia hers in Dead- 
wood, Nebraska, but they were both girls of spirit. 

No story of early Americans is complete without the tal tales 
of giant lumbermen, of boasting cowboys and singing sailors. 
You will find these briefly told in Herozs, OurTLAws AND 
Funny FEttows by Olive Beaupré Miller (Doubleday. $2.50). 
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HOLD YOUR PENNIES 


Take a drinking glass and balance two pennies on the rim opposite 
each other. Then ask your friend to pick up the two at once, without 
dropping either of them, and to touch them with only two fingers. 
After he has struggled for a while, show him this way of doing it. 
Put one finger on each penny and press down against the glass. Then 
move the two pennies along the rim toward each other. By pressing 
them together, you will be able to pick them up without using more 
than two fingers. However, this is one of those tricks that works better 
after you have practiced it. 


RIDDLES 


What is the difference between a doctor and a pianist? 

When is a shepherd in bad company? 

What weeds always grow near the ocean? 

What is the difference between a big dinner party and the edge 
of a river after a flood? 

5. Why is it hard to get a baseball game started? 


hw N 


UPSIDE DOWN 


Here are some silly questions. To find out the answers to them, turn 
the magazine around and read the last word of each one upside down. 

1. What will your teacher say if you ask to go out in the rain with- 
out a coat ON? 

2. A man with a queer name has a measure of electricity named for 
him; do you know WHO? 

3. What did the little boy call his mother when he said, “You're a 
Wow’? 

4. What did the Scottish gentleman answer, when his brother asked, 
“When do ye want your money, MON?””? 

5. Do you know the name the people of Denmark give to the little 
house fairy or brownie? The Puritans said to believe in him was a SIN. 
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BACKWARD 


In this puzzle each rhyme describes a word of three or four letters, 


which makes a new word when it is spelled backward. For example, 
mood becomes doom. 


The first for catching fish is fine, 
But backward, it comes after nine. 


The first is fighting between nations, 
But backward deals with uncooked rations. 


The first are beasts of barn and cellar, 
But backward are described as stellar. 


The first a merry month you may know, 
Backward just a sweet potato. 


And last a pot for food or drinks, 
But backward, it’s just forty winks. 


POP! 


Do you like to experiment with things? If you do, you will probably 
enjoy making carbon dioxide gas. Find a small bottle with a cork that 
fits it, a pill bottle is a very good size. Put in about half a teaspoonful 
of baking soda. Then add a little water and cork the bottle. The water 
and soda will make the gas, and all of a sudden the cork will blow out 
at you with a nice pop! 


EASY MULTIPLICATION 


Ask one of your friends who isn’t too good at arithmetic to have a 
race with you writing the answers to the nine table up to nine times 
ten. He will probably think hard and write: 9, 18, 27, and so on. But 
you can write the answers almost without thinking if you do it this 
way. Put the numbers from one to nine in a column, one below the 
other. When you get to nine at the bottom of the column, put a zero 
beside it, and write the numbers from one to nine in a second column 
going up, so that the top nine has no number to the left of it. That is 
just as it should be, because once nine is nine. If your two columns 
are even, the answers will read: 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81, 90, and 
you will be finished in less than half the time it takes your friend. Not 
only that, your answers will all be right! 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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AN ORCHESTRA IS FUN 


By MarcareTt THORNE 


Did you ever think you would like to play in an orchestra? ‘There 
are so many ways you could be getting ready to play in one, even if 
you don’t play a violin or a flute, or a ’cello or a clarinet, now. There 
are ever sO many instruments you can make at home on which you can 
learn to keep your time steady—rhythm sticks, drums of different 
kinds—and perhaps you have a triangle in your house. Or you may 
have some kind of zylophone on which you can become more expert 
in finding tunes. Did you ever try making a cigar box fiddle and tune 
it so you could play accompaniments to songs you know? That is what 
Irby did in the book One String Fipvte by Erick Berry, which you 
may have read. 

It is very easy to get hold of a pipe on which you can play tunes, if 
you have never made one out of bamboo at camp. When the first flute 
player in one of the largest orchestras in this country was a young boy, 
he had a tin toy flute given him. He used to play on it in his room 
where he thought no one would hear him. But one day some one in the 
family heard him making such lovely melodies on it, that right away 
arrangements were made for him to play with a musician in the town 
where he was living. After he had learned a great deal about music 
and how to make it, he had a real flute and it was not so very long before 
he became one of the leading flautists in America. 

Some people find it difficult to find the next note quickly enough, 
when they are picking out tunes. They would much rather just make 
the rhythm and play on drums or triangles, or cymbals, or any one of 
a number of percussion instruments. There are so many things a player 
has to know and be able to do besides play his chosen instrument in a 
real orchestra. With so many other players, all the experience he can 
have beforehand to make him more alert is all to the good. 

What fun it would be if some one in your gang has a Mother who 
can play the piano well. Then on a rainy afternoon you could all 
get together with as many instruments as possible and make your own 
orchestra. One person will have to be the conductor. 
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If there aren’t enough store drums, never mind. I once heard a very 
good rhythm band in a school that didn’t have all the drums they 
needed. Instead they simply took empty oatmeal cardboard boxes and 
with the help of clothes pins for sticks, were a lively addition to the 
band. Some of you may remember “How Tom Made His Drum,” by 
Mrs. Satis Coleman, in Story Parape last February. Here is a fine 
chance to follow Tom’s example and make some drums of your own. 

If some of your schoolmates play on psalteries and some on recorders 
(the wooden flutes they used to play in Queen Elizabeth’s time, which 
are being made again now), your beginnings of an orchestra would be 
more interesting. If they know some good pieces to play then you 
could make up some percussion accompaniments to go with them to 
make variety in your afternoon fun. 

I heard a story once about a boy who could play a recorder very 
well, and knew the themes from several symphonies. He recognized 
one of them when he turned on his radio one morning and ran for his 
recorder so that he could play with the orchestra he couldn’t see, when 
a part he knew came. It took longer than he realized to play all the 
parts he knew, and he was late to school that morning. 

But there are other times when you could try the same thing without 
getting into trouble at school. You can try conducting a whole 
symphony as it comes over the radio some afternoon. If you have 
some good orchestra records, such as Haydn’s “Surprise Symphony” 
or Ravel’s “Bolero,” you could listen to them by yourself and notice 
more about the rhythm. 

Before supper some night perhaps there would be time for you to 
put the “Bolero” record on and play on your drum with it all the 
way through. At first it might be hard to follow those drums, but if 
you keep on trying you will find you can beat that rhythm on your 
drum, too. So often, there are concerts over the radio that you would 
enjoy more if you played a game with yourself while listening. I’m 
certain you can think of a good one yourself, but here is one sugges- 
tion. Take a pad and pencil and make a mark every time you hear the 
flutes make an entrance in some piece on the program, or every time 
you hear the kettle drums come in. Then if you have a chance to hear 
it again, check and see if you were right! 

Three books which might help you in making your own orchestra 
are: Creative Music in THE Home by S. N. Coleman (John Day. 
$3.50), Maxine AN Orcuestra by D. B. Commins (Macmillan. $1.75) 
and ALice IN OrcHESTRALIA by Ernest LaPrade (Doubleday. $1). 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story ParApe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WHEN I STEP ON KITTY’S TAIL 


When I step on Kitty’s tail 

It makes me feel small as a snail. 
First she gives an awful howl, 

Then she starts to whine and yowl. 


She looks up as if to see 
Could it have been done by me? 
It seems as if she wants to say, 
“Was I really in the way?” 
—Cara GarTH, age 8 


BREAKING UP THE STORM 


The Indians have many ways of doing things. Some have the same 
ways while others have different ways. My father told me how the 
Indians believed in breaking up a storm. When a storm was coming 
up and, if it were a bad storm, some old person would go outside and 
take an ax and chop toward the clouds as if he were chopping them. 
They’d do this about three or four times and then they’d stand the ax 
against a pole with the sharp side toward the clouds, this way they 
thought that they would break up the storm. My father said that some 
times the storm would break up. This was done in my father’s home 
town down in Cherokee, North Carolina. But I don’t think they do it 
around here or any place else except there. 

—VERNA COLONAKASKI, age 14 
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NINE FLOORS UP 


I was sitting in the living room. My mother and father were out. 
I was reading what was meant to be the laugh hit of the year. But I 
could not laugh over it. Something inside of me said watch out. Some- 
thing is going to happen. It was now two hours over my bedtime. I 
was scared to go to bed for I would go to sleep and then what would 
happen? ...... I had looked at the door. It was locked. So were the 
windows. What was there to be scared of? How silly I was. It was dark 
in the room all except for my lamp. I thought I saw some one creeping 
on the other side of the room. How silly. I was sleepy. I could hardly 
keep my eyes open. 

I must have dozed off. All of a sudden I woke up. I smelled some- 
thing. What was it? I jumped up and ran from one room to the next. 
What was that smell?!! It wasn’t gas. I stood back. There was smoke 
coming from the next room. I felt faint. My money was in that room. 
I must get it! I wet my handkerchief to hold on my face. And started 
toward the room. I stopped at the door. The smoke poured out in my 
face. I must go on. I closed my eyes, for they were burning. I fumbled 
around with my hands. At Jast I got the money. I opened my eyes. 

The flame blocked the door. I was about to fall on the ground with 
all hope gone, for I could hardly breathe, and the flame was almost 
upon me, when I remembered the window. I must get to the window. 
I got up slowly and went over there. Opened it. Looked out. There 
was a net at the bottom. But it was nine floors down. I was dizzy. 
My head hurt. I got up on the sill, and jumped! It was a terrible feeling 
falling through space. I felt as if I were dead now. I closed my eyes 
and I remember nothing till I woke up later still feeling I was dead. 
Some one said I was all right. The money was still held tight in my 
hand. I was all right!!! I was safe! I said it over and over in my mind 
as I fell asleep again. 


—Ipa BINswanceR, age 13 


READING IN A TREE 


I think it’s lots of fun, reading in a tree. 
Reading of Aladdin and all his treasures rare. 
Reading of fairies and goblins black and bad. 
Reading of far places like China and Japan. 
I think it’s lots of fun, reading in a tree. 
—Rutu McGuean, age 11 
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Silver Fish. 
Darting Silver. 
Carry the moonlight down the 

dark ways of the sea. 
Flash through the tall standing sea- 
weed that covers the turreted shells. 
Wind over the brown bones of ships. 
Silver fish. 
Darting silver. 
Carry the moonlight down the dark 
ways of the.sea. 


Printed and illustrated by Group 11, City and Country School 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 
Rwwotes: 1. A doctor works when he practices, but when a pianist 
practices, he plays. 2. When he carries a crook with him. 3. The 
docks do. 4. One is a banquet and the other is a wet bank. 5. Because 
the bats like to sleep in the daytime. 
Backwarb: net, ten; war, raw; rats, star; May, yam; pan, nap. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The club at Riverdale-on-the-Hudson writes that they hold their 
meetings in the tower room of one of the member’s houses. Several 
penguin clubs are going in for drama. A big club of thirty penguins 
at Manhasset, Long Island, plans to act plays. Another club here in 
New York City plans to make money for the treasury by giving the 
plays in Story Parape. Here is a message from this club. 


Ntq bkta vntke khjd sn bnqqdronmce vhsg zmnsgdq bkta. Rdmc 
kdssdqr sn Shirley Dawson, 254th St. & Palisade Ave., New York, N. Y. 


If you are not a member of a penguin club and would like to join, 
turn over the next page and you will find a coupon and instructions. 
Many penguins have received honors lately. Last month Edgecombe 
Quaintance got four red honors at once with four subscriptions besides 
his own. In Our Own you will find a poem by Penguin Clare Garth. 
Here are two poems and a drawing that won honors. 


Is that a boat a-sailing 
A-sailing on the sea? 

A clipper ship or a sailing ship 
It all appeals to me. 
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—JosePu STANCLIFFE Davis, Jr. 

















THE LIFE OF A FUNNY BOOK 


Bobby had a funny book. 

He read it and gave it to Billy. 

Billy read it and gave it to Jimmy. 

Jimmy read it and gave it to Sonny. 

Sonny read it and gave it to Tom. 

Tom read it and you know how the funny book looked. 
—KiLty WALLACE, age 9 
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WASHINGTON 


and the 


LAFAYETTES 


by Frank and Cortelle Hutchins 


The Year’s Outstanding 


+ 


Junior Book 


It is written directly from 
manuscripts mostly unavail- 
able to the general reader. 


It reveals a_ little-known 
phase of the life of George 
Washington and his unusual 
relations with the son of the 
Marquis de Lafayette. 


It is informative in a dra- 
matic way, giving authentic 
side lights on the story of 
Lafayette during the French 
Revolution. 


“. . . gives a better under- 
standing of Washington’s 
difficulties during the last 
term of his Presidency.” 


—Horn Book Magazine 
$2.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 








“Rise up, you lanky sons of 


democracy!” 
Daniel 


Boone 


Written and 
illustrated 
(in three colors) 


by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


“It is Daniel Boone’s story, and it is the 
story of the people who followed him 
down the wilderness road, over the blue 
mountains, who fought and hunted with 
him, and who defended their children 
and the future of America from behind 
log palisades in the wilderness. ... A 
book to be loved and treasured by Amer- 
icans of all ages.” 

—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“Boone’s captures and escapes, the ups 
and downs of his popularity and his 
finances, made it impossible for me to 
set the story aside till the last word.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 


“The author’s own drawings are as 
breath-taking as Boone’s adventures.” 
—Cue. 

$2.50 


The Viking Press 18 E. 48 St., N.Y. 

















Do you know the story of the girl who had 
to wash one hundred tubs of clothes? You 
will find this and many other wonderful Irish 





folk tales, full of magic and daring, in— 


THE WELL 
O’ THE WORLD’S END 


by Seumas Macmanus 


Illustrated by Richard Bennett 
$2.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 























Walt Disney's 


Pinocchio 


The movie version as written by Dis- 
ney for his animated feature production 
in multi-plane technicolor, te be re- 
leased early in 1940. 

















This is one of Disney’s drawings 
from PINOCCHIO. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated in color. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 1107 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 





























COME ON AND JOIN THE PENGUIN CLUB 


Admission—Ten Cents 


This entitles you to (1) A Penguin button (2) A Key to the club code 
(3) a list of honors and prizes (4) correspondence with other members. 
The object of the club is for Story Paraders to get to know each other, 
have some fun together and give the editors some help. 





Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps and wish to join the Penguin Club. 
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FIDDLE 


Story and Pictures by 
ERICK BERRY 


“Don’t miss the 
Fiddlin’ Match!” 


$1-°° at all bookstores or direct 
from the publishers 


The John C. Winston Co. 




















HERE'S a new kind of story 
book—with over 40 gaily 
colored drawings and snatches of 
music any child can play. See how 
Fi Irby picked out, from everyday 
=— ” “toe sounds he heard, “‘a 'riginal tune” 
ONE a STRING to play in the Fiddlin’ Match! 
‘‘Something just like this is needed 
in every school where music is 
taught.”—May Lamberton Becker, 
in Herald-Tribune’s ‘‘BOOKS.”’ 


1006 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Pinocchio, A Puppet Show 
Pinocchio Picture Puzzle 
Pinocchio Cut-Out Doll 

Pinocchio Picture Book 

Pinocchio Coloring Book 
Pinocchio Pocket-Size Story Book 


classic “Pinocchio. 
of the picture you will be seeing. 


WALT DISNEY 
PRESENTS 


his version of 


PINOCCHIO 


All of the following books were written 
and illustrated by the Disney Studio in 
Hollywood. They are authorized edi- 
tions of the Disney version of the famous 
Here are the books 


25¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 
10¢ 


Available in the leading chain stores or 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 
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